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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


Sunset  Park  Is  a  working-class  community  located  on  the  western  shore  of 
Brooklyn,  south  of  Park  Slope  and  north  of  Bay  Ridge.    The  larger  area  of 
Sunset  Park  is  bordered  by  two  highways;  the  Prospect  Expressway  on  the  north 
and  the  Gowanus  Expressway  on  the  south.     It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Eighth 
Avenue  and  on  the  west  by  the  Upper  New  York  and  Gowanus  Bays. 

Within  the  study  area,  bound  on  the  north  by  47th  Street  and  on  the 
south  by  56th  Street  between  Fourth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  are  two  smaller 
sections  of  particularly  noteworthy  architecture.    The  northern  section  is 
bound  by  47th  Street  on  the  north,  48th  Street  on  The  south,  Sixth  Avenue  on 
the  east  and  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  west.    The  southern  section  is  bound  northerly 
by  53rd  Street,  southerly  by  55th  and  56th  Streets,  easterly  by  Sixth  Avenue 
and  westerly  by  Fourth  Avenue. 

The  community  Is  a  mixture  of  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
buildings,     tts  extensive  industrial  development  has  taken  place  along  the 
waterfront  In  the  lower  part  of  Brooklyn's  manufacturing  belt  extending  south 
from  Greenpoint  to  Sunset  Park.    Almost  one  third  of  the  community's  land  has 
been  developed  for  industrial  use  J    Mid-nineteenth  century  frame  and  masonry 
houses  and  later  nineteenth  century  tenements  lie  just  east  of  the  industrial 
shoreline.    The  area  east  of  Fourth  Avenue  developed  later  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries  as  an  exclusively  residential  neighborhood. 


Sunset  Park,  New  York  Department  of  City  Planning,  Victor  Marrero,  Chairman, 
1977.  p. 11. 
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Brick  and  brownstone  row  houses,  tenements,  apartment  houses  and  some  frame 
houses  are  situated  on  the  steep  slopes  that  rise  from  the  shore  up  to  Sixth 
Avenue,  commanding  a  remarkable  view  of  the  harbor  below.    Commercial  buildings 
comprise  a  busy  and  pleasant  shopping  district  along  Fifth  Avenue,  while 
modern  row  houses  and  institutional  buildings  represent  more  recent  construction 
in  the  area. 

Earlier  in  this  century  Sunset  Park  was  well-known  for  Its  Scandinavian 
population  and  Its  charming  turn  of  the  century  brick  and  stone  row  houses, 
and  the  population  was  primarily  Scandinavian,  Italian,  and  Irish  until  the 
mid-sixties.    However,  it  Is  now  about  one-third  Hispanic,  one-quarter 
Italian,  ane  one-quarter  Irish  with  the  remainder  mixed. 

Sunset  Park  has  suffered  from  the  general  decline  of  the  Brooklyn  Waterfront 
Industry  since  the  majority  of  the  populace  Is  employed  at  the  decks  or 
associated  Industries.    Third  Avenue  was  a  thriving  commercial  street  until  1940 
when  the  Gowanus  Expressway  was  built  and  the  consequent  widening  of  the  four 
lane  street  to  10  lanes  forced  the  demolition  of  every  building  on  the  avenue 
between  39th  and  63rd  Streets.    Fourth  Avenue  is  plagued  by  the  under-use  of 
large  public  buildings  and  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Avenues  all  show  some 
dec! I ne. 

The  area,  however, evidences  attempts  to  attain  economic  stability  through 
a  new  wholesale  meat  market  and  the  conversion  of  the  American  Machine  Foundry 
Building  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  45th  Street  into  the  new  Lutheran  Medical  Hospital 
In  1970.    The  hospital  provides  office  space  for  social  welfare  programs  and  has 
acted  to  encourage  community  improvement  efforts.    The  community,  moreover,  has 
a  high  rate  of  home  ownership;  it  Is  estimated  that  nearly  ninety  percent  of  the 
homes  east  of  Fourth  Avenue  are  occupied  by  their  owners.    Block  associations  and 
social  service  centers  are  active  as  well,  working  toward  neighborhood  Improvement. 


PROPOSED  HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

TENTATIVE  BOUNDARIES———, 


HISTORY 


The  area  known  as  Sunset  Park  was  Included  In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  at 
the  time  of  Its  charter  in  1834.     It  remained  almost  entirely  undeveloped 
farms  and  orchards  until  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century,  when  both 
Industrial  and  residential  development  began. 

Both  sections  of  the  study  area  are  located  on  what  were  the  farmlands 
of  Thomas  Hunt,  Henry  T.  Van  Pelt,  John  F.  Delapalne,  and  Theodorus  Bergen. 
The  Bergens,  a  large  and  old  New  York  family,  were  descended  from  Hans  Hansen 
Van  Bergen,  or  Hans  Hansen  the  Norman,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
Netherlands.    Extensive  land  holdings  in  both  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  were 
divided  among  various  branches  of  the  Bergen  family  Including  at  one  time 

"...  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  extending  along 
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the  water  from  Wallabout  and  Fulton  Ferry  to  Bay  Ridge. 

Part  of  the  Bergen  farmlands  were  located  in  Gouanes,  later  called  Gowanus. 
This  village  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  Brooklyn,  founded  in  1636 
near  what  Is  now  3rd  Avenue  and  27th  Street  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
greater  Sunset  Park  area. 

Development  of  Sunset  Park  progressed  slowly.     In  1704,  the  Gowanus  Road 
was  opened,  and  extended  from  Yellow  Hooke  (now  Bay  Ridge)  to  Fulton  Ferry. 
By  1868,  the  area  north  of  27th  Street  was  partially  built  up  and  twenty  years 


Stiles,  Henry  R.,  History  of  Kings  County  Including  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  Vol.  II, 
New  York:  WW  Munsel I  &  Co.,  1884  p.  1286. 
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later  a  few  factories  and  residences  had  appeared  on  the  waterfront.    A  ferry 
was  established  on  Second  Avenue  and  39th  Street,  and  Third  Avenue  was  opened, 
following  a  route  similar  to  that  of  the  Old  Gowanus  Road. 

The  actual  park  after  which  Sunset  Park  was  named  was  planned  in  1891, 
when  18  acres  between  5th  and  7th  Avenues  from  41st  to  44th  Streets  were 
bought  by  the  City  of  Brooklyn  for  this  purpose.    The  retaining  wall  was 
completed  in  1910,  and  the  landscaping  of  the  park  itself  took  place  the 
following  year.    Situated  200  feet  above  sea  level  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  Manhattan  and  Coney  Island,  the  park  was  designed  to  encourage  private 
development  and  Increase  property  values  in  the  area.    Construction  of  row 
houses  did  in  fact  begin  only  a  few  years  after  the  initial  purchase  of  land 
for  the  park. 

In  addition, the  establishment  of  Bush  Terminal   In  the  1890's  had  encouraged 
the  community's  growth  which  was  almost  complete  by  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
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ARCHITECTECTURAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  two  districts  studied  in  Sunset  Park  are  dominated  by  two-family 
residential  rows  dating  from  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth.    Designed  two  stories  high  with  basement, 
the  uniform  height  of  the  rows  lends  a  sense  of  continuity  to  the  handsome, 
often  tree-lined  blockfronts  that  are  situated  on  slopes  overlooking  the  bay. 
Long  rows  of  brownstone,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  decorative  brick  residences 
compliment  one  another  with  their  different  use  of  color,  texture,  and  ornament, 
representing  a  pleasing  variety  of  material  and  style. 

Several  architects  from  both  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  worked  in  Sunset 
Park,  the  most  prolific  being  Thomas  Bennett,  and  Henry  Pohlman,  who  was 
associated  with  the  firm  of  Pohlman  and  Patrick.    Among  other  architects  who 
made  considerable  contributions  to  the  area  were  Harde  and  Short,  T.W.  Edwards, 
R.W.  Frltt,  H.L.  Spicer  and  J.L.  Quesenbury. 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  row  houses  in  Sunset  Park  are  designed  in 
an  eclectic  manner  that  combines  elements  from  the  Neo-Classlcal ,  Neo-Grec, 
and  Romanesque  Revival  styles.    The  Romanesque  Revival  style  predominated  in 
the  1880's  and  1890's  and  Is  typified  In  part  by  the  use  of  rough  cut  stone 
for  lintels,  voussoirs,  bands,  and  stoops,  and  ornamental  foliate  carving.  All 
of  these  elements  appear  In  Sunset  Park,  usually  combined  with  the  Classical 
details  that  gained  popularity  in  the  1890's  and  early  1900 's.    The  influence 
of  this  Classical  revival  frequently  appears  In  the  form  of  carved  swags  and 
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wreaths  appearing  on  a  cornice  or  facade,  and  In  the  use  of  Classical  orders, 
usually  framing  an  entry.    The  more  stylized  machine  -  cut  incised  ornament  that 
often  appears  Is  an  innovation  of  the  Neo-Grec  style  of  the  1870* s  and  1880's. 
In  Sunset  Park  it  Is  found  In  small  panels  ornamenting  the  house  facade  and 
on  cornice  brackets. 

Neat  stone  and  brick  rows,  tree-lined  streets  and  a  striking  view  of  the 
bay  make  47th  and  48th  Streets  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues  two  of  the 
most  distinctive  blocks  in  Sunset  Park  (fig.  1).    A  row  of  ten  two-story  brown- 
stones  located  on  the  north  side  of  47th  Street  at  numbers  547  to  571  Is  a 
fine  representation  of  the  Neo-C lassie  style  combined  with  the  rough  cut  stone 
of  the  Romanesque  Revival  (fig.  2).    Simply  and  elegantly  designed,  these 
residences  have  a  pleasing  uniformity  that  lends  itself  to  the  streetscape. 
To  the  left  of  every  entry  Is  a  rounded  bay  that  Incorporates  three  single-paned 
sash  windows  topped  by  a  rough  cut  stone  lintel  at  each  floor  level.  There 
Is  a  carved  decorative  stone  panel  under  each  first  story  window,  while  a 
similar  but  continuous  band  runs  directly  under> the  windows  above,  dividing 
the  two  stories.    Fluted  Corinthian  pilasters  flank  each  entrance  and  bear 
a  decoratively  carved  lintel.    A  handsome  modi  I  I ioned  and  dent? I  led  cornice 
caps  each  house.    An  ornamental . fol iate  fascia  echoes  the  carved  decoration 
below,  and  provides  a  suitable  completion  to  the  row. 

A  simple  but  attractive  row  on  the  same  block  represents  a  slightly 
different  Interpretation  of  the  Neo-Classlc  style.    Designed  by  an  unknown 
architect,  numbers  527  to  529  47th  Street  are  part  of  a  row  of  ten  (fig.  3). 
The  brown  and  I iraestone  residences  were  built  in  an  Identical  AB  pattern, 
alternating  round  and  three-sided  angular  bays  to  the  left  of  each  entry. 
Each  of  these  bays  Is  ornamented  with  panels  which  are  carved  In  either  a  foliate 
or  classical  swag  design.    The  entries,  like  the  carved  panels,  are  also  designed 


according  to  the  alternating  pattern.    Cortnthlan  pilasters  bearing  a  carved 
foliate  lintel  flank  the  first  floors  of  those  houses  with  round  bays,  while 
the  adjoining  structures  with  angular  bays  are  entered  through  doors  flanked 
by  engaged  columns.    These  support  a  lintel  carved  with  festoons.    Each  cornice 
Is  identical,  decorated  with  modi  I  I  Ions  and  a  frieze  of  swags  which  emphasizes 
the  classic  feeling  of  the  row. 

The  entire  south  side  of  47th  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues, 
except  for  number  572,  was  designed  by  Thomas  Bennett  between  1897  and  1899. 
Bennett,  who  also  worked  simultaneously  In  Park  Slope,  designed  both  brick  and 
stone  rows  in  Sunset  Park.    He  had  offices  there  between  1897  and  1912,  first  at 
198  53rd  Street,  and  later  at  Third  Avenue  and  53rd  Street.    By  1919  Bennett 
had  moved  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  79th  Street  in  Bay  Ridge,  which  was  then  still 
developing.    The  residences  at  514  to  570  47th  Street  cost  between  four  and 
five  thousand  dollars  each  to  build.    Built  of  brown  or  limestone,  the  Bennett 
rows  mix  round  and  angular  bays  with  a  few  flat  facades.    Arched  and  flat 
doorways  and  a  use  of  a  wide  range  of  carved  ornamentation,  moldings  and 
medallions  offer  variation  within  essentially  uniform  rows. 

Like  47th  Street,  48th  Street  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues  Is  dominated  by 
brownstone  rows.    Numbers  529  to  531  on  the  north  side  of  48th  Street  are  part 
of  a  row  of  ten  that  may  have  been  built  by  George  F.  Roosen  around  1901  Cfig.  4). 
Designed  with  two  stories  on  raised  basements,  angular  bays,  and  approached  by 
steep  stoops,  these  structures  share  a  combination  of  architectural  elements 
derived  from  three  different  styles.    The  essential  smoothness  of  the  brownstone 
facade  is  broken  by  the  rough  cut  stone  voussoirs  over  the  flat  arched  first 
story  windows.    The  use  of  rough  cut  stone  is  essentially  a  feature  of  the 
Romanesque  Revival  style,  while  the  Incised  door  brackets  are  a  holdover  from 
the  Neo-Grec  style  which  was  popular  In  the  1870's  and  early  1880's. 
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The  modillioned  cornices,  on  the  other  hahd,  are  very  classical  In  their 
interpretation,  bearing  a  frieze  of  wreaths  and  swags. 

Another  residence  that  exemplifies  a  transition  In  style  is  the  two-story 
brownstone  house  designed  by  Thomas  Bennett  at  563  48th  Street  between  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Avenues  (fig.  5).    Erected  In  1906,  the  dwelling  represents  some 
of  the  architect's  later  work  in  the  area.    The  rough  cut  stone  basement  and 
the  fine  undercut  carving  that  ornaments  both  the  door  lintel  and  single  oblong 
panel  under  each  window  typify  the  Romanesque  Revival  style.    The  dentil  led 
cornice,  however,  is  more  classical   In  feeling,  and  particularly  notable  because 
of  the  two  cartouches  that  appear  on  Its  fascia.    A  handsome  pair  of  glass  and 
iron  doors  open  into  a  small  vestibule  at  the  top  of  a  high  stoop.    The  house, 
with  its  three-sided  angular  bay  to  the  left  of  the  entry  is  one  of  a  row  of 
three  brownstones  built  by  Bennett.    Each  is  different,  exemplifying  the 
manner  In  which  an  architect  can  vary  his  use  of  detail  and  elements  within  a 
unified  row. 

Like  that  of  47th  Street,  the  south  side  of  48th  Street  between  5th  and 
6th  Avenues  Is  dominated  by  the  work  of  Thomas  Bennett.    The  twenty-three 
brownstone  row  houses  located  at  numbers  518-548  were  built  between  1904  and 
1908  for  Samuel  Tate  of  526  55th  Street  at  a  cost  of  4,500  dollars  each.  The 
row  of  ten  residences  between  numbers  552  and  572  were  designed  by  Bennett  in 
1905  and  cost  6,000  dollars  each.    Foliate  carved  panels  and  rough  cut  stone 
trim  decorate  the  round  bays  of  these  residences.    Panelled  pilasters  flank 
double  wooden  doors,  and  elongated  Neo-Grec  brackets  top  them,  supporting  a 
projecting  door  cornice.    The  roof  cornices  are  ornamented  with  a  classical 
swag  design. 

Located  on  Sixth  Avenue,  between  47th  and  48th  Streets,  the  three  brown- 
stone row  houses,  numbers  4700-4704,  were  built  in  1897  as  one-family  dwellings 


(fig.  6).    Each  of  the  two-story  houses  is  similar  In  Its  use  of  box  or 
L-shaped  entrance  stoops,  and  the  appearance  of  rounded  bays  to  the  right 
of  each  entry. 

Although  similar  In  massing,  the  buildings  differ  In  the  handling  of  entrances, 
window  and  band-course  ornamentation.    Designed  by  H.L.  Spicer,  the  corner 
building,  number  4700,  Is  the  least  ornate  of  the  three.    The  full  rounded, 
corner  bay  has  three  windows  per  floor,  separated  by  wide  piers.    At  first 
floor  level,  each  window  pier  is  topped  by  an  attenuated  Ionic  capital,  with  a 
fluted  necking.    Rough  cut  stone  bands  ornament  the  basement  facade  and  moldings 
delineate  each  story.    Engaged  marble  columns  flank  the  glass  and  iron  doors, 
carrying  a  full  entablature  and  pediment  topped  with  sigmoid  scrolls. 

The  first  floor  windows  of  numbers  4702  and  4704  have  similar  stained 
glass  transoms,  and  panels  carved  with  cartouches  and  foliation  beneath  the 
window  openings.    PuttI  heads  appear  on  the  capitals  of  the  piers  which  divide 
the  first  floor  windows  of  Number  4702.    A  heavily  moulded  belt  course  appears 
between  the  first  and  second  floors  and  acanthus  and  rosette  motifs  are  carved 
within  the  band.    A  full  entablature  carved  with  lion  and  grlffens  Is  carried 
on  engaged  columns  with  high  pedestals  that  flank  the  front  door.  Rusticated 
lintels  top  the  windows  on  the  second  floor  of  4702  while  the  lintels  on  the 
second  story  bay  form  a  continuous  band. 

The  galvanized  Iron  cornices  consist  of  bead  and  reel,  rinceau  and 
dentil  led  mouldings,  with  modi  I  I  ions  beneath  the  cornice  overhands. 

While  the  northern  study  area  Is  dominated  by  stone  architecture,  brick 
rows  appear  more  frequently  in  the  southern  district. 

Located  on  the  north  side  of  54th  Street  between  5th  and  6th  Avenues  at 
numbers  537  to  571  (fig.  7)  is  a  row  of  houses  designed  In  1903  by  the  firm 
of  Pohlman  and  Patrick  which  had  offices  at  1235  Third  Avenue.    Henry  Pohlman 
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worked  both  alone  and  with  Patrick,  and  had  offices  at  198  53rd  Street,  the 
same  address  as  Thomas  Bennett's  office.    Pohlman  Is  also  known  to  have  worked 
In  Park  Slope  between  1902-06  both  alone  and  with  the  firm  of  Pohlman  &  Patrick. 

The  patterned  brick  facades  of  the  Pohlman  and  Patrick  row  at  54th  Street 
make  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  brownstone  rows  that  dominate  other  blocks  In 
the  area.    Approached  by  high  stoops  with  Iron  balusters,  these  two-family 
residences  stand  two  stories  on  basement,  and  have  either  round  or  angular  bays. 
Their  design  Is  simple  and  restrained.    The  only  ornament  on  the  facades 
appears  In  the  form  of  their  brick  patterning.    Plain  bands  of  rough  cut  lime- 
stone run  horizontally  over  the  windows,  and  an  unadorned  stone  lintel  on  flat 
brackets  caps  each  entry.    The  row  is  topped  by  a  handsome  modi  I  I  toned  and 
dent! I  led  cornice  with  a  pressed  metal  fascia. 

According  to  records,  the  entire  south  side  of  54th  Street  was  designed 
by  Thomas  Bennett  and  contains  examples  of  his  work  In  brick.    A  row  of  ten 
brick  round  bay  two  family  residences  was  built  in  1904  at  514  to  536  54th 
Street  by  Bennett  and,  like  the  Pohlman  and  Patrick  houses  across  the  street, 
the  dwellings  are  modestly  ornamented  with  stone  lintels    end  rough  cut  stone 
band  courses.    In  this  case  Bennett  has  given  variety  to  the  row  with  the 
use  of  contrasting  color,  designing  the  basements  in  orange  brick  and  the  upper 
floors  In  grey  brick. 

The  southern    study  area  In  Sunset  Park  includes  part  of  the  neighborhoods 
commercial  district. 

Though  their  store  fronts  have  been  altered,  the  Neo-Classlcal  buildings 
on  the  west  side  of  5th  Avenue  between  54th  and  56th  Streets  (fig.  8)  are  a 
good  example  of  rows  which  were  designed  to  share  both  commercial  and  residential 
uses.    The  row  between  54th  and  55th  Street  was  designed  near  the  turn  of  century, 
possibly  by  Thomas  Bennett  or  Henry  Pohlman,  who  designed  the  buildings  opposite. 
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A  row  of  seven  three-story  brick  structures  house  stores  on  their  ground  floors, 
One  or  two  angular  bays  constructed  of  galvanized  iron  and  ornamented  with 
classical  swags  are  recessed  Into  the  facades  at  second  and  third  story  level. 
The  eighth  member  of  the  row,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  55th  Street  is  capped 
with  a  galvanized  iron  turret  and  decorated  with  imbricated  shingling  and 
brick  corbel  I ing. 

Located  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  54th  Street  is  the 
Bay  Ridge  Savings  Bank  bu ltd Ing,  designed  In  the  Classical  Revival  style  and 
erected  In  1926  (fig.  9).    Appearing  four  stories  high,  the  massive  structure 
actually  contains  a  single  monumental  story  crowned  by  an  additional  attic 
level.    A  three  bay  portico  articulated  in  a  colossal   Ionic  order  dominates 
the  Fifth  Avenue  facade,  and  Is  recessed  against  a  stylized  Pailadian  window 
encompassing  the  front  of  the  building.    The  front  door  Is  located  at  street 
level  In  the  central  bay.    The  architectural  elements  found  on  the  54th  Street 
facade  echo  those  on  Fifth  Avenue,  Colossal   Ionic  pilasters  flank  each  of  five 
monumental  arched  windows  which  are  multl-paned  and  topped  with  fanlights, 
recalling  the  Pailadian  window  on  the  structure's  front  facade.    The  bases  of 
these  windows  are  divided  Into  three  openings  by  heavy  stone  mull  ions.  The 
plain  attic  story  is  separated  from  the  story  below  by  a  small  dentil  led  cornice 

West  of  commercial  Fifth  Avenue  are  additional  residential  blocks.    One  of 
the  area's  earliest  rows  designed  In  the  Neo-CI assical  style  Is  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street.    Numbers  418  to  424  54th  Street  (fig.  10)  are  part 
of  the  row  of  eight,  and  were  designed  by  J.L.  Quesenbury  in  1892.    The  houses 
are  built  two  stories  on  basement  and  are  approached  by  rock  faced  stoops. 
The  architect  designed  each  residence  with  a  flat  brick  facade  from  which 
projects  a  three  sided  angular  bay  made  of  galvanized  Iron.    Each  bay  has  a 
ground  floor  level  built  of  rough  cut  stone.    A  molded  panel  decoirates  the  bay 
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between  second  and  third  floor  level  while  festoons  and  dentil  led  molding 
ornament  the  area  Immediately  under  the  cornice.    A  front  entry  with  double 
doors  and  transom  Is  located  to  the  left  of  each  bay.    A  rough  cut  stone  lintel 
ornamented  with  a  carved  foliate  keystone  caps  the  door  and  a  bracketed  pro- 
jecting metal  cornice  crowns  each  building. 

Number  429  55th  Street  (fig.  11)  Is  another  of  the  area's  earlier  rows, 
designed  In  a  Neo-Classic  style  by  T.W.  Edwards  In  1894,  an  architect  who 
worked  in  Sunset  Park  until  1897.    His  office  was  at  233  53rd  Street.  The 
two-story  house  on  a  rough  cut  stone  basement  has  a  three-sided  angular  bay  to 
the  left  of  Its  entry.    Rock  faced  stone  bands  Incorporating  the  second  floor 
sills  and  lintels  highlight  the  smooth  brownstone  facade.    The  most  striking  # 
element  of  the  house  is  the  door  enframement.    Engaged  Corinthian  columns  on 
pedestals  flank  the  entrance  and  bear  console  brackets,  which  in  turn  support 
a  console  table.    A  richly  carved  panel  combining  foliation  and  a  human  face 
serves  as  an  unusual  door  lintel.    Similar  panels  are  located  directly  under 
each  first  floor  window  while  Neo-Grec  Incising  appears  at  2nd  floor  level. 
Balancing  the  elaborate  doorway  Is  a  heavy  projecting  cornice,  with  foliate 
brackets  and  modi  I  I  Ions,  a  holdover  from  the  Neo-Grec  style.    Much  of  Edwards' 
work  Is  also  extant  on  both  sides  of  56th  Street  in  the  form  of  Neo-Classical 
brownstone  rows. 

The  single  mansion  found  In  the  two  study  areas  is  located  at  number  404 
55th  Street  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue  (fig.  12).    The  large 
three-story  single  family  dwelling  was  designed  In  1907  for  Dr.  Maurice  T.  Lewis 
at  a  cost  of  12,000  dollars  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Harde  and  Short,  located 
at  311  East  29th  Street  In  Manhattan.    The  firm  was  responsible  for  many  fine 
apartment  houses  throughout  the  city.    Two  In  Manhattan,  Alwyn  Court  at  182 
West  58th  Street  built  In  1907  to  1908,  and  45  East  66th  Street  built  in  1906 


h23  55th  St. 
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to  1908,  are  designated  landmarks.    A  third,  located  at  44  West  77th  Street  and 
completed  In  1908,  Is  Included  In  the  Central  Park  West-76th  Street  Historic 
District.    Designed  In  the  Renaissance  Revival  style  and  built  of  brick  with 
a  rusticated  limestone  ground  floor,  the  stately  house  presents  a  well-pro- 
portioned facade  to  the  street.    The  centrally  placed  entrance  Is  located  at 
ground  floor  level  facing  55th  Street.    Single  Doric  columns  flank  the  double 
front  doors  and  support  a  door  hood  which  serves  as  a  balcony  for  the  palladian 
window  placed  directly  above  and  topped  with  a  carved  segmented  pediment.  At 
third  story  level  six  symmetrically  placed  sash  windows  are  capped  by  flat, 
splayed  lintels  with  scroll  keystones  and  the  entire  building  is  crowned  by  a 
simple  modillioned  cornice. 

Although  some  of  the  houses  in  the  two  study  areas  have  been  altered,  the 
changes  have  been  relatively  minor.    The  Intact  state  of  the  area's  rows  adds 
to  their  significance  as  part  of  a  turn  of  the  century  development  that  occurred 
In  the  span  of  ten  to  twenty  years.    The  area, with  Its  view  of  the  bay, 
cohesive  neighborhoods  and  homogeneous  block  fronts  has  retained  much  of  its 
original  flavor  and  deserves  consideration  as  an  historic  district. 
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